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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ; 
No. 149. 

TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 

Marny 6 XssvPog airgor ari ts. 
Sir, 


The greatest exertions frequently prove fruit- 
less. and unproductive of happiness. In vain does the 
scholar ** burn his midnight oil” in tracing the in- 
tricate paihs ef philosophy ; in vain do the ambit- 
ous and enterprizing waste their lives in forming 
theories of bliss; and in vain docs the prolific fancy 
create for itself, scenes of anticipated success. 
The pursuits of science, terminate, frequently in 
poverty, and the visions of hope continue depicted, 
only on the canvass of imagination. 


It has often been remarked, that misfortunes are 
the companions of a great and comprehensive soul. 
The men who have attained to a preeminence in 
literature, who have been the faveured children of 
the muse, and whose imaginations have risen abeve 
the ordinary scenes of busy life, have met the 
chilling frowns of persecution or neglect. The 
world is apt to regard with envy, those to whom 
nature has given superior minds ; and themselves, 
conscious of their elevation, soar upon the wing of fan- 
cy, until they fall into the abodes of penury and want. 
With truth, does the observation apply to every 
situation in life. The walls of a prison re-echoed 
with the last groans of the hero of Marathon; and 
Themistocles, who had been covered with glory at 
Salamis, at Sparta, and on Mount Olympus, died 
a wretched wanderer among the enemies of his 
country. Corregio, whose performances have at- 
tracted admiration from the greatest masters, pas- 
sed his life in insignificance and contempt, and 
expired under the weigut of a trifling compensa- 
tion. 

But the history of poetry furnishes numberless 
instances of the miseries that have waited upon 
men of genius. Their minds naturally carried 
“ above the Aonian mount” became estranged from 
the usual occupations of mankind; their feelings 
aroused by the energy of their song are too acute 
te enier into the cold formalities of busy inter- 
course; and the perpetual indulgence of their ima- 
ginations, in the wild end unconnected strains of 
verse renders them unfit for the usual habits of 
lite. Poetry is also favourable to tove—and love, 
the subtlest passion of the heart, softens the soul 
and renders it prone to melancholy and abstraction. 
Hence, whether the object be real or fictitious, 
whether a Diana inilames the youthtul Endymion, 
or some earthly goddess touches the chords of lis 
affection; stili ne is unnerved, and embraces the 
shaft whici destveys him flame too, is the brighi 





ovjcet of a poct’s desires—Careiess of his present 


misery, his fond anticipation, looks through the 
course of future time, and his wish is rather to be- 
come immortal, than happy. ‘The lawrel which 
entwines his tomb is perpetually refreshed with 
the tears of his admirers; his productions are read 
and extolled; while the miserable author is left 
without even the poor solace of compassion. 


When did the world behold a more Juminous 
and capacious soul than that of Savage? Asa poet 
few are his superiors; as an original, bold and en- 
terprizing genius, none his equals. But the birth 
of Savage was tarnished with the foul stain of 
illegitimacy, an unnatural mother vented on his 
head, a vindictive passion, and he sunk beneath her 
frowns. Chatterton was formed by nature, Ww 
adern his age; but a cruel world forbad bis pro- 
gress in the course of science, and in the bloom e! 
youth he drank the fatal cep, presented by his mer- 
ciless co-temporaries. Nothing is left but his post- 
humeus glory, and even this is envied him, by the 
malevolent and vindictive. “Otway’’says Mr. Hume 
* literally died of hunger.” Dante and Boccacio, 
two of the fathers ef Italian poetry and the greatest 
luminaries of their age, lived and died in poverty 
and distress. 


Thus where there is genius, there are misfor- 
tunes. But cannot these be traced to other causes, 
than the mere refinement of soul, the tenderness 
of feeling, or the volatility of enterprizing minds! 
There may be independent of these circumstances 
a pride anddignity, which disdains inferior pursuits, 
and which rather than stoop to the humble walks 
of life will be subjected to every misery. When 
poets, full of ardor exclaim 





e¢ Si me Lyricis vatibus inseres, 
Sublimi feriam sidera vertice.”’ 


they seem to forget that they are mortals, and 
raise their imaginations to heaven itself. On the 
contrary, they who are devoid of ambition and 
with it of genius, pass through the world, covered 
with its mitres and its grandeur-—t/ey are beiter 
disposed to receive the blessings of heaven and 
therefore they are perceived: as the rain descends 
equally on every soil, but the rocks and stones 
present an impervious surface, while the softer 
substauces become enriched by its profusion. ‘To 
obtain the respect and even the riches of the werld. 
itis not requisite that we should be dull, tasteless 
or unambitiouse Many have been wealthy with- 
out having descended into the mines of Potosi: 
and every one may enjoy an elegance of mind, in 
the routine of pleasure, the labors of business, and 
the converse ef uncongeniul souls. I. 


oma 
ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER. 
[ Continued. } 
TO THE REV. $OiiN NEWTON, 
November 27, 1784. 

My Dear Friend, 

All the interest, that you take in my new pub- 
lication, and all tie pleas, that you urge in bene! 
of your right ta my confidence, the moment 1 hag 


read your Letter, struck me as so many proofs of 
your regard; of a friendship, in which distance 
and time make no abatement. But it is difficult 
to adjust opposite claims to the satisfaction of all 
parties. J] have done my best, and must leave it 
to your candour to put a just interpretation upon 
all that has passed, and to give me credit for it, 
as acertain truth, that whatever seeming defects 
in point of attention, and attachment to you, my 
conduct to you on this occasion may hfive ap- 
peared to have been chargeable with; I am in 
reality as clear of all real onesas you would wish 
to find me. 


I send yet inclosed in the first place, a copy of 
the advertisement to the reader, which accounts 
for iny title, not otherwise easily accounted for 
—secuncly, what is called an argument, or a 
summary of the contents of each book, more cir- 
cumstantial and diffuse by far than that, which I 
have sent to the press. It will give you a pretty 
accurate acquaintance with my matter, though 
the tenons ard moriises, by which the several 
| passages are co nected, and let into each other, 
cannot be expiained in a syllabus—and lastly, an 
extract as you desired. The subject of it I am 
sure will please you, and as I have admitted into 
my description no images, but what are scriptural, 
and have aimed as exactly as I could at the plain 
and simple sublimity of scripture language, I 
have hopes the manner of it may please you too. 
As far as the numbers and dictien are concerned, 
it may serve pretty wcll for a sample of the whole. 
But the subjects being so various, no single pas- 
sage can in all respects be a specimen of the beok 
at large. 

My principal purpose is to ailure the reader, by 
character, by scenery, by imagery, and such po- 
etical embellishments, to the reading of what 
may profithim. Suberdinately to this, to combat 
that predilection in favour of a metropolis, that 
beggars and exhausts the country, by evacuatin 

it of all its principal inhabitants ; and collaterally, 
and as far as is consistent with this double inten- 
tion, to have a stroke at vice, vanity, and folly, 
wherever I find them. IF have not spared the 
Universities. A Letter which appeared in the 
General Evening Post of Saturday, said to have 
been received by a General Officer, and by him 
sent to the press, as worthy of public notice, and 
which has al] the appearance of ‘authenticity, would 
alone justify the severest censures of those bodies, if 
any such justification were wanted. By way of sup- 
plement to what I have written on this subject, Ihave 
added a Poem, called ‘irocinium, which is in 
rhyme. Ittreats of the scandalous relaxation of 
discipline, that obtains in almost all schools uni- 
versally, but especially in the largest, which are 


so neglige: t Im the article of morals, that boys are 


debauched in general the moment they are capable 
of being so. it recommends the office of tutor 
to the father, where there is no real impediment, 
the expedient of a domestic tater, where there 
‘3y and the disposal of boys into the. hands of a 
‘espectable country clergyman, who limits his 
ittention to two, in all cases where they cannot 





ve convenientiy educated at home. Mr. Unwin 
| uappily aflording me an instance in point, the 
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Poem is inscribed to him. You will now (I hope) | 
command your hunger to be paticnt, and be 


370 


satished with the luncheon that I send, tii] din- 
ner comes. ‘Ihat piecemeal perusal of the work, 
sheet by sheet, would be so disadvantayeous 
to the work itself, and therefore so uncomfortable 
to me, that ({ dare say) you will wave your 
desire of it. A poem, thus disjointed, cannot 
possibly be fit for any body’s inspection but the 
author's 

Tully's rule—“ Willa dies sine linea.---will 
make a volume in less time than one would 
suppose. I adhered to it so rigidly, that though 
more than once, I found three lines as many 
as I had time to compass, still I wrote; and 
finding cccasionally, and as it might happen a 
more fluent vein, the abundance of one day 
made me amends for the barrenness of another. 
But Ido not mean to write blank-verse again. 
Not having the music of rhyme, it requires so 
close an attention tothe pause, and the cadence, 
and such a peculiar mode of expression, as render 
it, to me at least, the most difficult species of 
poetry, that I have ever meddlea with. 

Iam obliged to you, and to Mr. Bacon, for 
your kind remembrance of me, when you meet. 
No artist can excel, as he does, without the 
finest feclings; and every man that has the finest 
feclings is, and must be, amiable. 

Adieu, my dear friend. 
Affectiouately yours, 
W.C. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 


November 29, 1784. 
My Dear William, 

1 am happy that yeu are pleased, and accept it 
as an earnest, that I shall not at least disgust the 
public. For though I know your partiality tome, 
1 know at the same time, with what laudable ten- 
derness you feel for your own reputation, and 
fhat for the sake ofthat mostdelicate part of your 
property, though you would not criticize me with 
an unfriendly and undue severity, you would 
however beware of being satisfied too hastily, and 
with no warrantale cause of being so. I called 
you the tutor of your two sons, in- contemplation 
of the certainty of that event----it is a fact in 
suspense, not in fiction. 

My principal errand to you now, is to give you in- 
formation on the following subject---The moment 
Mr. Newton knew (and I took care that he should 
learn it first from me) that [ had communicated to 
you what I had concealed from him, and that you 
were my authorship’s go-between with Johnson 
en this occasion, he seit me a most friendly 
Letter indeed, but one in every line of which 
i could hear the soft murmurs of something like 
mortification, that could not be entirely suppressed. 
It contained nothing however, that you yoursell 
would have blamed, or that 1 had not every 
reason to consider as evidence of his revard 
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all things, which you recollect to have seen near 
the end of the ‘ast book. I hold it necessary to 
tell you this, lest if youshould call upon him, 
he should starUe yeu by discovering a degree of 
information upon the subject, which you could not 
otherwise know how to reconcile, or to account for. 
You have executed your commissions @ mer- 
We not only approve, but admire. No 
apolozy was wanting for the balance struck at the 
bottom, which we accounted rather a beauty than 
a deformity. Pardon a poor Poet, who cannot 
speak even of pounds, shillings, and pence, but in 
his OWN way. 

I have read Lunardi with pleasure. He is a 
lively, sensible young fellow, and I suppose a very 
favourable sample of the Italians. When I look at 
his picture, I can fancy that l.see in him that 
good sense, and courage, that no doubt were 
legible in the face of a young Roman, twe thou- 
sand years ago. 

Your affectionate 


Vez lle ° 


W.C. 


TO THE REV. FOHN NEWTON. 


December 15, 1784 
My Dear Friend, 
Having imitates! no man, I may reasonably hope, 
that I shall not incur the disadvantage of a compari- 
son with my betters. Milton’s manner was peculiar. 
So is Thomson's. He, that should write like 
either of them, would in my judgment, deserve 
the name of a copyist, but nota poet. A judi- 
cious, and sensible reader therefore, like yourself, 
will not say, that my manner is not good, because 
it does not resemble their's, but will rather 
consider whatit is in itself. Blank-verse is sus- 
ceptible of a much greater diversification of man- 
ner, than verse in rhyme: and why the modern 
writers of it, have all thought proper to cast their 
numbers ake, 1 know not. Certainly it was not 
necessity, that compelled them to it. I flatter 
myself however, that I have avoided that same- 
ness with others, which would entitle me to no- 
thing but ashare in one common oblivion with 
them all. It is possible, that, as the Reviewer ef 
my former velume found cause to say, that he 
knew not to What class of writers to refer me, 
the Reviewer of this, whoever he shall be, may 
see occasion to remark the same singularity. At 
any rate, though as little apt to be sanguine as 
most men, and more prone to fear and despond, 
than to over-rate my own productions, } am per- 
suaded that 1 shall not forfeit any thing by this 
voluine, that I gained by the last. As tothe title, 
I take it to be the best thatis to be had. It is not 
possible that a book, including such a variety of 
sudjects, and in which no particular one is pre- 
dominant, should find a title adapted to them all. 
in such a case, it seemed almost necessary to 
accommodate the name to the incident, that gave 
birth to the poem; noi does it appear to me, that 
because 1 performed more than my task, therefore 





tome. He conciuded the subject with desirin, 
to know something of my plan, to be favoured 
with an extract, by way of specimen, or (which 
he should like better still) with wishing ime to 
order Johnson to send him a proof as fast as they 
were printed off. Deterinining not to accede to 
this last request for many reasons, (but especially 
because I would no more snow my Poem piece- 
meal, than 1 wouid my house if 1 had one, the 
merits of the structure, in cither case, being 
equally liable to suffer by such a partial view of 
it) I have endeavoured to compromise the differ- 
ence between us, and to satisfy him, withou 
disgracing myself. The proof-sheets 1 have 
absolutely, though civilly, refused. But I have 
sent him a copy of the arguments of each book, 
more dilated and circumstantial than those in- 
serted in the work: and to these I have added, 
an extract as he desired; selecting, as must 


the Task is not a suitable title’ A house would 
still be a house, though the builder of it should 
make it ten times as big as he first intended. 
I might indeed, following the example of the 
cunday news monger, call it the Oho. But I 
shouid do myself wrong, for though it have much 
variety, it has, [ trust, no confusion. 

For the same reason, none of the interior titles 
apply themselves to the contents atlarge of that 
book, to which they belong. Ifhey are, every 
one of them, taken either from the icading (1 
should say the introductory) of that particular 
book, or from that which makes the most con- 
spicuous figure ‘in it. Tlad 1 set of with a 
design to wiile upon a gridiron, apd bad | 
actually written-near two buncred lines upon 
that utensil, as I have*upon the sola, the girdie 
ron shouid have been my tile. Bur’ the sofa 


conceived a design to run, it acquired a just pre. 
eminence in my account, and was very worthily 
advanced to the titular honour it enjeys, its right 
being at least so far a good one, that no word in 
the language could pretend a better. 
The Time-Piece appears to me, (though by 
some accident the import of that title has escaped 
you) to have adegree of propriety bevond the 
most ofthem. ‘The book to which it belongs, is’ 
intended to strike the hour that gives notice of 
approaching judgment; and dealing pretty largely 
in the signs of the times, scems to be denominated, 
as it is, with a sufficient degree of accommeda. 
tion to the subject. 
As to the word worm} it is the very appellation 
which Milton himself, in a certain passage of the 
Paradise Lost, gives to the serpent. Not having 
the book at hand I cannot now refer to it, but I am 
sure of the fact. I am mistaken too, if Saaks. 
peare’s Cleopatra do not callthe asp, by which she 
thought fit to destroy herself, by the same name, 
But not having read the play these five-and-twenty 
years, I will not affirm it. They are however, 
without all doubt, convertible terms---a worm is a 
small serpent, and a serpent is alarge worm. And 
when an epithet significant of the most terrible 
species of those creatures is adjoimed, the idea 
is surely sufficiently ascertained. No animal of 
the vermicular or serpentine kind is crested but 
the most formidable of all. 

: Yours affectionately, 

W. C. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN, 


December 18, 1784. 

My Dear Friend, 

I condole with you, that you had the trouble to 
ascend St. Paul’s in vain, but at the same time 
congratulate you, that you escaped an ague. I 
should be very well pleased to have a fair pros- 
pect of a balloon under sail with a philosopher 
or two on board, but at the same time, should 
be very sorry to expose myself for any length of 
time to the rigor of the upper regions at this sea- 
son, for the sake of it. The travellers themselves, 
I suppose, are secured from all injuries of the 
weather, by that fervency of spirit, and agitation 
of mind, which must needs accompany them in 
their flight; advantages, which the more com- 
posed and phlegmatic spectator is not equally 
possessed of. 

The inscription of the Poem is more your 
own affair than any other person’s. You have 
therefore, an undoubted right to fashien it to 
your mind: nor have I the least objection to the 
slight alteration that you have made in it. I in- 
serted what you have erased for a_ reason, that 
was perhaps rather chimerical than solid. | 
feared however, that the Reviewers, or some </ 
my very sagacious readers, not more merciful 
ihan they, might suspect that there was a secret 
design in the wind, and that author and friend 
had consulied in what manner author might in- 
troduce friend to public notice, as a clergyman, 
every way qualified to entertain a pupil er two, if 
peradventure any gentleman of fortune were in 
want of a tutor for his children. I therefore ad- 
ded the words---‘* ..nd of his two sons only”=+ 
by way of insinuating, that yeu are perfectly 
satisied with your present charge, and that you 
do not wish for more; thus meaning to obviate an 
illiberal censtruction, which we are, both of us, 
incapable of deserving. But the same caution 
not having appeared to you te be necessary, | am 
very willing and ready to suppose that it is not so. 

1 intended in my last, to have givea you my 
reasons for the compliment I have paid to Bishop 
Bagot, lest knowing, that I haveno personal con- 
nexion with him, you should suspect me of har 
ing done it rather too much at a venture. In 
the ‘first ‘place then, lwisned the ‘world to knew, 
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In the second place, the brothers were, all five, 
my school-f:llows; and very amiable and valuable 
poys they were. Thirdly, Lewis, the bishop, had 
heen rudely and coarsely treated in the Monthly 
Review, on account of a Sermon, which appeared 
to me, When I read their extract from it, to deserve 
the highest commendations, as exhibiting explicit 
proof both of his good sense, and his uafeigned 

picly- For these causes, me thereunto moving, | 
ret myself happy in an opportunity to do public 


‘honour to a worthy man, who had been publickly 
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traduced ; and indeed the Reviewers themselves 
have since repented of their aspersions, and have 
travelled not a little out of their way in order to 
retract them, having taken occasion by the Ser- 
mon, preached at the bishop’s visitation at Nor- 
wich, to say every thing handsome of his lordship, 
who whatever might be the merit of the discourse, 
in that instance at least could himself lay claim 
to no other than that of being a hearer. 

Since I wrote, I have had a Letter from Mr. 
Newton, that did not please me, and returned an 
answer to it, that possibly may not have pleased 


him. We shall come together again soon (I sup- 
pose) upon as amicable terms as usual. But 
at present he is in a state of mortification. Be 


would have been pleased, had the book past out 
of his hands into yours, or even out of yours into 
his, so that he had previously had opportunity to 
advise a measure, which I pursued without his 
recommendation and had seen the Poems in 
manuscript. But my design was to pay you a 
whole compliment and I have done it. If he 
says more on the subject, I shall speak freely, and 
perhaps please him less than I have done already. 
Yours, with our love to all, 
W. C. 
«(Fo be Continued } 


CRITICISM. 


{From the Edinburgh Review. } 


Voyage dans les quatre Principales I'es des Mersd’ Afri- 
que, fait par ordre du Gouwsernement, pendant les années 
neuf et dix de la Republiyue (1801 et 1802), avac lt? His- 
toire de la Traveriée du Capitaine Baudin, jusqu’au Port. 
Louis de? Tie Maurice. Par J. 8. G. M. Bory de St 
Vincent, Offcier d’Eiat Major; Naturaliste en chef 
sur la Corvette fe Naturaliste, dans VExpedition de 
D*couvertes, commandée par le Capitaine Baudin. 
Avec une collection de 58 Planches, grand en 4ro, 
dessinés sur les lieux par |’ Auteur, et gravées en ta)l- 

S$ tomes en 8vo. A paris. An XIII. 





le-douce. 3 


(1804.) 


A traveller whe ‘ compasses sea and land,’ that 
he may sleep on the top of a burning mountain. 
and singe his great coat on the brink of a crater, 
may be allowed to dispense with the ordinary for- 
malities of writing. M. Bory, accordingly, takes 
an early opportunity of asserting his privilege, and 
boldly inverts the vulgar relationship of book and 
title-page. “Lhe customary office of the latter, it 
is pretty generally known, 1s to announce the sub- 
ject of the formers But, in the present instance, 
by one of those simple and beautiful expedients 
which bespeak true genius, he has contrived to 
render all the subsequent pages of the work sub- 
servient to the explanation of the first, and thus to 
keep alive the curosity and attention of the reader 
to the very end of bis performance. Ladies and 
country gentlemen have not the names of * the four 
pritcipal islands of the African seas’ always ready 
at a call: and even we hoary critics, who recollect 
to have read ia our gazetteers and other oracles of 
geograplucal intelligence. that Madagascar is one 
of the foresaid principal islands, have been fairly at 
fault in our conjecture concerning this mysterious 
title. A diligent perusal of the whole narrative, 
however, warrants us to assert with certainty, that 
our naturafist never touched at Madagascar, and t 
conjecture that Teneriffe, the Isles of France and 

ourbon, and our pwn little reck of St. Helena, are 
hrobadly the ig lands jm Question. 
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To denominate the same place by the sime¢ 
combination of vowels and consonants, is a pract 
no doubt, which has the apo! sy of vulgar exam- 
ple; but it argues, in our apprehension, great po- 
verty of taste in the writer, an: is apt to fatigue the 
reader, by the tameness and monotony of the repe- 
tition. ITence, the compounder of these volumes 
dexterously rings the changes on the Isle of Mrance 
and Maurice, andon Bourbon, Mascareigne, and the 
Isle of Reunion. 

The extraordinary length of the author’s own 
name, and his laudable spirit of enterprize, natural- 
ly prompted our curiosity to learn some particulars 
of his history. Those, however, he deats out when 
and where he pleases. ‘Thus, we find some gene- 

ral notices of his early life and conversation, at page 
190th of the third volume, forming an agreeable 
relief to a long Latin catalogue of plants, and drea- 


Ice, 





ry descriptions of volcanic dross. 

‘ Educated,’ says he, * for the sciences, by a well 
informed and very prudent parent, the revolution 
soon dragged me from those peaceful oc :upations 
for which he formed me. Forced into the ar my, 
because 1 had attained the marching age, I became 
asoldier. Lhe greatest obligation which I owe to 
the education which was bestowed on me, is a cer- 
tain degree of philosophy, which has always enabled 
me, as the old adage expresses it, /o take courage 
against fortune. When fairly piaced in the ranks. 
and convinced that I neither could nor ought to 
quit them, I struggled with ail my might for 
favourable distinction, that 1 might no longer be 
blended with the crowd.’ 

We may observe, in passing, that we do not 
perfectly comprehend the consistency of this nar- 
native. M. Bory neither cow/d nor should quit the 
ranks; yet he makes every effort to quit them, and 
succeeds, 

* When the expedition of discovery sailed from 
France, the prospectot approaching peace induced 
Me toconvert to my profit and instruction the years 
| of tranquillity which, I then persumed, could not 
be very numerous. _I had the assurance of the 
minister, that, on my return, | should be permit- 
ted to rejoin the army, on producing a certificate 
that I had not quitted the expedition; and that my 
time should be counted as service at sea.’ 

Notwithstanding the cagerness with which he 


is certain that our author quitted his associates in 
the midst of their perils, accepted of some secret 
mission from General Magallen to the French 
government, and returned bteie 4 in a neutral ves- 
i sel. He has not condescended to inform us how he 
was received at the court of Napoleon ; not wheth- 


—. 


visiting Madagascar, India, the Asiatic Islanes. 
ed to penetrate, or die), * when France shall have 

| compelled her enemies to grant her a long and 
glorious peace.’ 

For other biographical particulars we must turn 
to the commencemeit of the first volume, where 
we find him under the designation of chief zooln gist, 
expressing his decided passion for voyages and tra- 
vels, and his entire approbation of the details ef an 
equipment so admirably adapied for the promises 
of science. 


Grace, and in whose society he was on the eve of 
exploring foreign countries, were all endued with 
the requisite talents, professional skill, and perfect 
urbanity. A harmony which time was destined 
to confirm. secon reigned among-us all. I reckon 
among the most fortunate periods of my life, that 
n which I formed so many precious connexions.’ 
We know not how M. Bory can reconcile this 
charming description with the strictures which oc- 
curin other parts of bis relation, particularly with 
che want of scientific books, the alleged incapacity 
and misconduct of his commander, and the intig- 
nificance of Petiéin, a nominal secretary, who de- 











er he still perseveres in his adventurous scheme of 


and the heart of Alrica. (into which heis determin- | 


} 
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prived Dzpuch, the mineralogist, of a comfortable 
bed. 

Among the thirty-three persons, who composed 
the staff of the two corvettes, and who are celebra- 
ted as paragons of perfection, we distinguish few of 
name. M. Michaux, incdsed, the author of travels 
in Persia and in North America, was on board the 
Naturaliste, thouzh only as a passenger. We are 
sorry that we hav. net the honour of being acquain- 
ted with M. Peren, who embarked in the capacity 
of anthropologist to the expeditions and who, being 
specially Gharged with the ‘study of man,’ ranks at 
the tai! of the zoolovists. For the henour of hu- 
man nature, we trusc that M. Peron will assert his 
claims, to stand higher on the Eat Major, by pub- 
lishing a few quartos on the anthropology of the 
Isles of France and Bourbon. 

But, toreturn to the hero of our present lucubra- 
tions, it is worthy of remark, that, after duly com- 
memorating the complete appointment of the expe- 
dition, he bitterly deplores, the paucity and inju- 
dicious selection of books. This, again, rather 
startles us: for, in his preface, he seems to hold 
books very cheap. and talks of the * luxury of quo- 
tation,’ as suitable only to works of a very different 
description from his owa. We greatly respect his 
motte, J’ ai vu; but few naturalists, zoblogists in 
chief though they be, will do much justice to them- 
selves, er their publications, without consulting the 
writings of others, especially of the systematists. 
Indeed, after all this gentleman’s high pretentions 
to independence. we conceive that he is materially 
beholden to various tomes of nomenclature and 
description; and his performance would have ac- 
quired a more pleasing variety, and additional in- 
terest, from more extensive reading, both on the 
principal and collateral matters which he has con- 
descended to discuss. A mind gifted with more 

than ordinary activity, and equally ready to combat 
armies, or hunt butterflies, may, unquestionabiy, 
achieve much in virtue of its own energies; but no 
talents, or versatility of disposition, can justify a 
total disregard of those writers who have preceded 
us in any department of inquiry. Whether their 
notices may supply useful hints, or lye open to 
animadversion, they have claims on our attention; 
and the public expect that we should be equally dis- 
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| posed to profit by their information, aad to correct 
bad solicited to be a member of the expedition, it | 


their mistakes. 

During the two or three first nights of the pas- 
save to Teneriffe, M. Bory became sentimental, 
and slept ijl; not, however, from sea-sickness, but 
from thinking of his dear country. ‘lo compen- 
sate for this ‘ moral situation, which was truly 
aillicting.’ he enjoyed, during the day, a most vora- 
cious appetite.” Nor is this the only occasion on 
which we find a violent desire for foed conjoined 
with delicate emotions and the enthusiasm of sci- 
ence. The exalted company of Peron, the anthro- 
pologist. and Bernicr, the astronomer, appears not 
to have repressed the solvent virtues of the gastric 
juice. * W hen we returned te town,’ says the jour- 
nalist (vol. I, p. 22.), ‘we had a furious appetite.’ 
And sorry we are toadd, that, for the sum of five 
livres, these sons of science could only procure a 
dinner, which would hardly be tolerated, even at 
the frugal board of a Scottish reviewer. Again, the 


The officers and naturalists with whom | enc hanting lectures of Broussonnet on the beautiful 
he became particularly acquainted at Havre de | 


productions of the forest of Laguma, were instantly 
deserted, when the voice of Monsier Legros sum- 
moned the audience to a comfortable meal. The 
narrative, moreover, sets forth (I, 64), that ¢ this 
dinner was well received. but better devoured; and 
such was our appetite, that it was hot till we had 
made a wide breach in the repast, that we missed 
Michaux, whose zeal had drawn him to a distance. 
He was not seen again tillevening, when he return- 
ed ta Laguna late, and fasting.’ Alas! poor Mich- 
aux! — 
The appearance ofa broken mast floating on the 
waves, made iiitie impression on any of the crew, 
except on the suscepubie heart of Mg Bory. His 
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sorrowful reflections, however,‘ fortunately vanish- 
ed with the object which suggested them.’ On 
the 8th of Brumaire, his journal reminded him, 
that it was exactly a month since he had taken leave 
of Paris, and every thing that Le held dear. He 
therefore exclaims, ‘ When will it be three years ’ 

Yet, on the whole, we are happy to learn, that his 
mind was tolerably tranquil during a run of four- 

teen days from Havre to Teneriffe, though his 
lead, to be sure, whs somewhat embarrassed ; and 
he felt less inclined to active pursuits, than in the 
subsequent stages of the voyage. ‘ My departure,’ 
he adds, ‘had not affected me with a lively sorrow, 
nor did my arrival inspire me with excessive joy. 

They who knew me will be surprised at this; for I 
am by no means indifferent, or insensible.’ Such is 
the writer who quotes with approbation Ve Je est 
hatssable, and who, from his declared antipathy to 
egotism, had been strongly tempted to suppress 
the publication of his voyage. 

* Vhe account of Teneriffe with which we are 
here presented, is, in some measure, eked out by 
extracts from, or references to a former work, en- 
tiled, * Essays on the Fortunate Islands” We 
confess, however, that we did not expect to find 
the following flippant remark among the reprinted 
passaces. 

+ In general, the most wealthy inhabitants of the 
port have adopted several English fashions; yet the 
men dress like the French, because they are con- 
vinced that taste is inseparable from our nation: 
and in this respect they have done us more justice 








than Mr. Cooke. This navigator never allows an 
opportunity of criticising us to escape him. We 
read, in his third voyage. that the habitants of St. 
Croix are sufficiently decent, if we excefit their dress, 
which is that of the French. Had any person but 
Mr. Cooke penned this sentence, it would be rec- 
koned at least inapplicable. But the time is not 
yet arrived, and the British navigator still passes 
for infallible. Yet, certainly, if it be ridiculous to 
follow the fassions of Paris, London ismore obnox- 
ious to the impution than all the world beside.’ 

From such a pitiful trait of nationality, we pass 
to Mr. Broussonnet, member of the Institute. who 
resided on the island as agent of commercial rela- 
tions, and who is advantageously known by his 
proficiency in different departments of natural his- 
tory. Should this gentleman ever complete his 
intended Flora Canariensis, he will contribute not 
a little to the promoticn of botanic.l science. 
Meanwhile, the first volume of the present voyage 
will be found to contain some interesting and novel 
particulars relative to the indigenous vegetatien of 
Teneriffe. Several rare plants,as Saccharum Tenc- 
riffe, Semper vivum Cunariense, Lobelia Broussone- 
tia, &e. are particularly mentioned; and we are 
agreeably surprised to find some of the humbler 
tribes introduced in the course of the following im- 
portant remark. 

[To be Continued. ] 
ao 
BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF GRAEME. 
[Concluded from p 323.] 

From the gentleness of his disposition the ele- 
sance of his fancy, and the classical simplicity of 
his taste, the style of his poetry took its character, 
-which has more tenderness than sublimity, more 
elegancethan dignity, more ease than force. Prompt 
ed generally by incident, and impatient of design, 
he wrote with more happiness than care. But all 
his compositions are distinguished by marks of 
genius and poetical feeling, with numbers animated 
and varied according to the subject. His thougiis 
are often striking, and always just. His versifica- 
‘tion, though not exquisitely pelished, is commoniy 
flowing and harmonious. His language is, in ge- 





neral, chaste, correct, and well adapted; in elegy 
frugal of epithet and metaphor; in blank verse and 
burlesque heroic, swelling and pompous, but not 
tiff or obscure. Tn some passages, he has not been 
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so careful as might have been wished to chcose , 


perfect rhymes, or to aveid prosaic diction. All 
his pieces were written with surprising facility ; 
most of them, as occasion suggested, being the 
production of an evening in bed, before he went to 
sleep, and, as his custom was, committed to any 
scrap of paper, or blank leaf of a book that came 
in his way in the morning. As these scraps receiv- 
ed the first effusion of thought, unsubdued by the 
reiterated czstivation of judgment, se they com- 
monly, remained, for he seldom could be brought 
to submit to the trouble of revising them. His last 
productien was always his favourite ; but it continued 
to please him no longer than it was new. ‘The 
piece that dropped from his peninthe morning, 
alter having been presented with eagerness, and 
read with transport to the present writer, was for- 
rotten in the returning ‘meditation of the evening, 
like the production of the preceding day. Of the 
incredible number of pieces he composed, the 
printed collection contains only thirty-eight clegies, 
and somewhat more than half that number of mis- 
cellaneous poems and translations; being all he de- 
signed for publication, or of which any complete 
copies have been preserved. 

His Love Elegies, the most finished and the 
most pleasing of his performances, are mostly 
written in alternate rhyme, in the sty!e of Hammond 
whose simplicity and tenderness he has judiciously 
imitated, without adopting his Roman imagery 
derived from Tibullus, whom for the most part he 
translates. But as love is of no particular country. 
and its language universal, he confesses in his admi- 
ration of Hammond, the sympathetic feelmys of 
passion and of nature, so forcibly expressed in his 
elezies; a confession common to every reader of 
sensibility, wiiose sentiments have not been corrupt- 
ed by literary prejudice. or perverted by the un- 
merited censure of Dr. Johnson. Sincere in his 
love, almost without example, he wrote to a real 
not a fancied mistress; and as_ he felt the distress 
he describes. he has few ambitious ornaments, but 
expresses the simple unaffected language of the 
tender passions. ‘lo his sincerity it is also owing, 
that the character of his elegies is but little diver- 
sified, presenting chiefly a recurrence of the que- 
rulous ideas of grief and disappointment, a re- 
petition of the soft distress of ill-requited love, and 
a series of pathetic comparisons of the pretensions 
of birth and wealth, with the happiness and security 
of humble fortune, in which the preference is con- 
stantly ascribed to the latter, and the vights of 
sensibility asserted with persuasive energy. 

Sublimer happiness can titles yield 
Can wealth or grandeur greater meed bestow? 


Unbiass’d nature scorns the blazon’d field, 
And every finer feeling answers, No! 


Of his Elegies, moral and descriptive, the senti- 
ments, in general, are pleasing and pathetic, and 
the imagery picturesque and beautiful. The Elegy 
on the loss of the Aurora, the elegy written at Cuth- 
ally Castle, October an Elegy, and the elegy on 
Mr. Fisher, deserve particular commendation. 
They unite poetical beauty with that plaintive ten- 
derness which is the characteristic of elegy. The 
amiable humanity, and tender simplicity which dis- 
tinguish the Linnet an Elegy, are attractive and 
affecting in the highest degree. ‘Though the palm 
of merit in this specics of elegy be chiefly due to 
Jago, he has not adopied into his performance the 
identical circumstances of fictitious ¢istress em- 
ployed by that post, in his ** Elackbirds,” nor 
followed him in the train of his thoughts, or in 
the structure of his stanza. ‘The sentiments arise 
spontaneously from the subject, which is new and 
happily imagined, and the pathetic touches and 
delicate strokes of nature are such as would not 
discredit the pen of the humane and ingeniou: 
‘* poet of the birds.” They. who may think the sup 
plemental stanza, offered by the present writer 
unnecessary, are at liberty to reject it; as well a 








the pieces of the same class, under his hanye, 
the comparative inferiority of which cannot escape 
observation. Tor the sentiments, he flatters him. 
self that he shall findan easy pardon. Sylvia ang 
Clara were not the phantoms ef his mind; but his 
life has been protracted till they have sunk inte 
their graves, and his pity and his praise are byt 
empty sounds. . 
Of his Miscellaneous Poems, the Night Piece, 


Hymn to the Eternal Mind, Fit of the Spleen, ” 


Abra. The Student, Alexis, Verses to Mr. Hamil. 
ton, and -Major White, are chiefly distinguished 
for felicity of invention, seriousness of subject, and 
strength and elegance of composition. The poem 
on Curling, a winter amusement peculiar to North 
Britain, abounds with picturesque description and 
oviginalimagery. But the subject being local and 
little known, the didactic and technical allusions, 
which are numerous, can only be understood by 
those who are acquainted with the manly diversion 
of Curling. His Epistles, Songs, Anacreontics, &c, 
display invention, and no small portion of that ease, 
vivacity, and delicacy, essential to success, in the 
lighter and less elevated productions of fancy. 

His Hero and Leander is for the most part a 
translation trom the Greek peem of Muszus. 
Several passages in the original are omitted ; others 
paraphrased, and some entire speeches and new cit- 
cumstances introduced. Following. in seme mea- 
sure, a new plan, he laboured uncer several dis- 
advantages, of which, in justice to hiniscif, he gives 
the following account, in a familiar dedication to 
the present writer. omilted in this edition. “ Ovid 
is far from being explicit. Had I known at what 
ume the lovers lived, I might have introduced some 
of the public transactions of that period into the 
poem, and given ita greater air of probability. 
But all 1 could learn from him was, that they 
lived after the Trojan war. Perhaps my account 
of the matter may scarce appear an ingenious one, 
but 1 could positively give no better without run- 
ning inte novel intrigue, which the dignity of my 
numbers would not allow. Even where Ovid is 
explicit, | did not always find it convenient to fol- 
low him. Ovid has the Nurse in the secret. I, 
out of pure regard to Hero’s tranquillity, have 
given her no knowledge of the matter. Ovid 
makes Leander, at the approach of winter, intermit 
his visits, which was absolutely necessary to his 
plan of epistelary correspondence. I had no such 
view, and therefore drowned him in the first storm 
I could convenientiy raise—The reasons 1 give 
for the catastrophe, or in other words the mo- 
ral of the poem, may probably awake a laugh 
ina modern fine gentleman, but if you don’t join 
him init, a fine gentleman’s laugh won’t put me 
out of countenance.’” His version is in many 
parts happily executed, but is extremely unequal ; 
the metre was, p-rhaps, injudiciously chosen, for 
atale so romantic in itself, swelling with all the 
pomp of blank verse, is apt to grow into the idea 
of burlesque. But an easy flow of numbers, and 
a pleasing harmony of expression, make con- 
siderable amends for the diffusion which this occa- 
sions. Some of the speeches are exquisitely 
delicate and tender, and the description which 
opens the second book, is animated and poetical in 
an uncommon degree. The moral of the poem, 
contains a fine eulogium on conjugal Jove, which 
does honour to his sensibility and his virtue. 

This celebrated love-tale is not the proguction 
ef Muszus of high antiquity, but of a gramimarian 
of that name who lived in the 5th century, It was 
partly translated by Marlow, in his admirable per- 
formance entitled * the Sestiad,” 1593, which was 
finished by Chapman, 1606, and highly merits re- 
publication. It was afterwards translated by Sir 
Robert Stapylten, 1647. The subsequent versions 
are too numerous to be specified. 

To expatiate farther, in the strains of friendly 
panegyric, on the moral and intellectmal characier 
of Graeme. would be neither difficult nar unpleasing: 
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But to accumulate yet more instances, of his 
amiable worth and poetical genius, would extend 
this preface to an undue length. The present 
writer is loth to part with his subject; which, there 
are afew who know, isby no means exhausted. 
To Graeme, and toevery thing connected with 


” him, he acknowledges he is partial; and they who 


have experienced the loss of a beloved friend, will 
not thiak the worse of him for having this infirmity. 
He can gain, alas! but little from his praise ; 
but in stating his pretensions, and estimating his 
worth, he finds a pleasing, thouzh a melancholy 
subject of remembrance. His mind is painfully 
soothed by a tender recurrence to those events 
which helped to fill up the vacuum of youthful 
studies and amusements, by the reciprocal ex- 
changes of confidence and friendship. To him 
his memory and his fame will be ever dear and 
precious, till his own remembrance, and other 
faculties, shall fail him. 


* And o’er his head close the dark gulf of time !” 


From the general commendation bestowed, by 
the partiality of friends':ip, on the compositions of 
Graeme, particular criticism may make many de- 
ductions. Many of his performances. written 
hastily, at the ageofeighteen, and of which his 
promiscuous studies and early death had prevented 
the revisal, can scarcely be inspected with all the 
severity of criticism ; and there is no reason to fear 
that it will ever b> exerted against them. But when 
every deduction is made which criticism requires, 
the zeneral poetical merit of his compositions will 
be allowed to be considerably above mediocrity. 

That he had great force of genius, and genuine 
poetical feeling, cannot justly be denied; and there 
are scarce any of his performances that do not dis- 
play a tenderness of sentiment, an energy of ex- 
pression, a vivacity of description, and an apposite 
variety of numbers, which evince the vigour of his 
imagination, and the accuracy of his taste, and 
r:flect much honour both on his heart and his un- 
derstanding. 

Whatever rank may be due to Graeme, among 
the poets of our nation, his correctness of taste, va- 
riety of erudition, vivacity of imagination, tender- 
ness of sentiment, felicity of invention, and facility 
in numbers, will be allowed to afford indications of 
a peetical genius, which when matured by years, 
and improved by practice, might have produced 
something considerable, and to furnish an example 
of unnoticed ingenuity aspiring to literature and to 
poetry under the pressure of indigence, sufficiently 
int-resting to learning and to benevolence, to justify 
the bringing his compositions forward to the atten- 
tion of the readers of poetry, which may be the 
means of doing justice to his merit, and of pre- 
serving his memory. 


His saltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere—— Virg. VI. 815. 





MISCELLANY. 


SKETCH OF THE CHARACTER OF MADAME NECKAR, 
[From Memoirs of Marmontel.} 


A stranger to the manners ef Paris, Madame 
Neckar had none of the allurements of a young 
French woman. In her manners, in her language. 
i. was neither the air, nor the tone of a woman 
educated in the school of the arts, and formed in 
the school of the world. Without taste in her 
dress, without ease in her carriage, without in- 
vitation. in her politeness; her understanding like 
her countenance, was toe formal to have grace. 








| vous-tu ; faisons mieux, Sc. 
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her head, opinion was often confused and vague. 
Meditation, iustead ef clearing her ideas, troubled 
them; by exaggerating, she thought she enlarged 
them; to extend them, she bewildered herself in 
abstractions or in hyperboles. She ssemed to see 
certain objcts only through a mist that magnified 
them to her eyes; audthen her expressions were 
so inflated that their emphasis would have been 
laughable, had you not known that she was in- 
genuous. 


Taste in her was less a feeling than a result of 
opinions, collected and transcribed into her pocket 
book. Had she never citéd her examples, it 
would have been easy to say on what and after 
whom her judgment had formed itself. In the 
art of writing she only esteemed elevation, majes- 
ty, pomp. Gradations, shades, the varieties of 
celouring and of tone, touched her feebly. She 
had heard much in praise of the genuine simplicity 
of Lafontaine. of the natural style of Sévigné ; she 
would talk of them frem heresay, while she felt 
them bat little. The graces of negligence, ease, 
the flow of soul, were unknown to her. Even in 
conversation, familiarity displeased her. I often 
amused myself with seeing how far she carried 
this delicacy. One day I cited to her some fa- 
miliar expressions, which, I said, I thonght might 
be received into the noblest style: as faire ?amour ; 
aller voir ses amours ; commencer a voir clair ; pire- 
nez votre farti; four bien faire,il faudrait ; non, 
She rejected them as 
unworthy a dignified style. “ Racine,” said I to her 
* has been less difficult than youe He has em- 
ployed them all;” and I shewed her the examples. 
But her opinion, once established, was invariable ; 
and the authority of Thomas, or that of Buffon, 
was for her an article of faith, 


You would have said that she reserved rec- 
titude and accuracy for the rule of her duties. 
There, all was precise and severely measured ; 
even the amusements in which she seemed desi- 
rous of indulging had their reasons, their method. 

You would see her wholly occupied with making 
herself agreeable te her society, eager to welcome 
those she had admitted te it, attentive to say to 
each what could most please him ; but all tiis 
was premeditatated; nothing flowed naturally, 
nothing created illusion. 


It was not for us, it was not for herself that she 
exerted all her cares; it was for her husband. To 
make him acquainted with us, to win our favour 
for him, to have him spoken of with culogy in the 
world, and te begin his renown, was the principal 
object of the foundation of her literary society. 
But it was requisite too that her drawing-room, 
and that her dinner should be a recreation, a spec- 
tacle for her husband ; for indeed he was there only 
a cold and silent spectator. Except a few smart 
words that he introduced here and there, he sat 
mute and inanimate, leaving to his wife the care 
of supporting the conversation. She did all she 
could, but her mind had none of those pretty gra- 
ces that are the soul of the familiar dialogue of the 
table. Not asingle sally, not one vivid touch, not 
one flash of gaiety that could awaken wit. Resi- 
less, troubled as soon as she saw the scene and the 
dialogue languish, she sought the cause of it in 
oureyes. Sometimes, even she had the sincerity 
to complain of it to me. “ How can it be other- 
wise, madame ?” used I to say to her,“ wit is not 
always at eur command, nor are we always ina 
humour to be engaging. M. Neckar himself is, 
perhaps, not every day amusing.” 


The attention of madame Neckar, and all her 
desire to please us could net have conquered the 
| disgust of being at her dinners only te divert and 





But a charm more worthy of her was that of entertain her husband. But it was with these 
decorum. of candour, of kisdness. A virtuous | dinners as with mary others, where the guests, 


education, and solitary studies, had given her all 


enjoying themselves, dispense with wit and gaiety 


that cultivatien can add in the soul to an excel-; in their host, provided he dispense with their 


leat dispasition. Her heart was perfect; but in 


| attention, - 
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OBSERVATION ON THE MANNERS AND INSTINCTS 
OF BIRDS. 
[ Translated from the Mercure de France.) 

Marine birds have their places of rendezvous» 
where they deliberate in common on the affairs of 
ticir republic. Their court of assembly is com- 
monly some retired rock in the midst of the waves. 
We used to go, in the isle of St. Pierre, and seat 
ourselves on the shore, opposite the little island, 
which the inhabitants have named Columbier, from 
its bearing the shape of a dove, and because they 
resorted thither in the spring season to gather eggs. 
We passed whole days and nights in studying the 
manners of the birds, which were collected to- 
gether on that rock. Nights are full of the secrets 
of Providence.’ The multitude of these birds was 
so great, that we could often distinguish their cries 
amidst the roaring of the most furious tempests. 
| We then heard sounds, which no human ear had 
ever heard before. All those birds, like most 
others, which frequent the sea, have extraordinary 
voices. ‘The ocean with its forests of coral, where 
the seawrack collects its moss, and the fucus its 
complicated threads, the ocean, which conceals a 
| Flora in its deserts, and Zephyrs in its grottoes, 
| possesses also its Philomelas. 

At the close of day the curlew whistles on the 
summit of the rock; the billows, which roar in 
concert with her notes, expire in constant suc- 
cession on the strand. It is a kind of harmony the 
most novel and the most melancholy, that one can 
ever hear. Never did the afflicted spouse of Ceix 
fill with more affecting strains the shores, which 
witnessed her misfortunes. 

A perfect intelligence reigns in the capital of our 
marine birds. The young denizen, when first it 
sees the light, is precipitated by the parent into 
' the waves, as the Gauls used to plunge their infants, 
to harden them against the fatigues of life. Cou- 
riers are constantly issuing from this Tyre to carry 
despatches to distant parts. Hence proceed those 
numerous tribes, which, by order of Providence, 
are dispersed over all seas and shores, to adme- 
nish mariners of the dangers which await them. 
Some place themselves forty or fifty leagues from 
an unknown land. ‘The pilot descries them at a 
distance, like corks floating on the surface. Ad- 
vertised by this signal, he looks for a harbor and 
is watchful for his safety. Others, as the dumme,* 
canton themsclves on rocks just emerging from 
the sea, and, like vigilant sentinels, raise during 
the night a melancholy cry, to drive away mariners 
from the shore. Others also by the whiteness 
of their plumage, are monitory pharest over the 
blackness of the rock. This may be ascribed to 
the same goodness of the Creator, which has 
given a phosphoric quality to the froth of the sea, 
and has caused this brightness to be increased by 
the violence of the tempest. How many vessels 
must be lost in the darkness of the night, witlout 
these miraculous lanterns, lighted by Providence 
onthe rock! All the accidents of the ocean, all the 
chances of the calm and of the tempest are pre- 
dicted by the birds. 
deserted flats; covers her neck with: her wing, 
buries one leg in the plumage of her breast, and 
supporting herself immovably on the other, in- 


—, 


tide begins its rise. The marine lark, by her soft 
and melancholy cry, announces to him, on the 
contrary, the moment of its reflux. In fine, the 
little procellaria seat themselves on the waves jn 
the middle of tie ocean: Faithful companions 
of mariners, they follow the course of . the ships, 
and foretell approaching tempests. The sailor 
attributes to them a sacred character; and exercises 
toward them a religious hospitality, when the wind 
forces them on board his ship. Inthe same man- 
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ner the husbandman venerates the red-oreas!, which 
fortells chim of propitious days, and which he 
atrectionately receives into his thatched cottage 
during the rigors of the winter. Thus do these | 
unhappy men, placedin the two most perilous and | 
difficult conditions of life, find friends prepared for 
them by Providence. They fall upon them at the 
very moment when, exposed to a thousand evils. 
they seem abandoned by the who'e werid. They 
find iaa feeble animat the counsel and encou- 
ragement, which they would seck in vala among 
their feliow men. 

This reciprocal commerce of kind offices between 
birds and unfortunate men isone of tliose affecting 
traits, which abound in the works of God. Be- 
tween the red-breast and the laborer, between the 
procel'aria and the seaman there is a striking si- 
militude of manners and of destinies. Oh, how 
beautiful is nature toan encorrupted mind, which 
seeks for wonders only fer the sake of giving glory 
to the Creator. 

In the early ages of the world, when man was 
ignorant and happy, it was by the flowering of 
plants, by the falling of the leaves, by the depar- 
ture and the return of the birds, that tie peasants 
and the shepherds regulated their labors. Hence 
the art of divination among certain people. They 
supposed, that those animals, which predicted sea- 
sons and events, must be only interpreters of the 
divine will, The ancient poets and naturalists, to 
whom we are indebted for the litde simplicity 
which still remains among us, teach us how admi- 
rable was the manner of computation by these fasdz 
of nature; and what a charm it spread over hu- 
man life. GOD ts a profound secret. Man, cre- 
ated in his image, is equally incomprehensible. Lt 
was then an ineffable havinony to see the periods 
of those days regulated by calendars as mysterious 
a3 himself. ‘Lhe winds resounded the hours ol 
his life, and the clouds wafted his destinies. ‘Thus 
one could never lose sight of Providence. the legis- 
lator and rightiul sovercign of these people, wio 
were subject to no earthly prince. Satisiaction 
then prevailed in cottages. Pie old men were coin- 
posed and happy in the last moments of life. an 
their parting benediction consoled the hearts of thei 
surviving friends. 

In the tents of Jacob or of Boaz the arrival of « 
bird excited universal commotion. ‘The patriarch: 
travelled through his fields at the head of his ser- 
va ts,armed withsickles. Ifther mor was spread, 
that the young larks had been secn fluttering, upon 
the imporiant news a whole people, trusting in 
GOD, who never deceives, commenced with joy 
the labor of the harvest. These trendiy tokcis 
while they governed the concerns of the passing 
season, predicted also the vicissitude of that, 
which was‘to follow. Did the geese and the 
teal appear in unusual numbers’ ‘Licey knew, that 
tic winter would beloag. Did the rook bepim to 
build her nest in January? ‘he shepherds ex- 
dected in. April the flowers of May. 
say? ‘They had even in ticir gardens excellent 
thermometers ; and the bark of the &dacee,* more 
or less thick, predicted all the variaitons of the ate 
mosphere. They imagined a correspondence be- 
tween the marriage of a young maiden aud the 
opening of a flower; and the eid men, who died 
ordinarily in autumn, fell with the nuts and tie 
ripe truit, : 

While the philosopher, curtailing or prolonging 
the year, announced the full moon tor the new, and 
carried wititer on to tae turfof spring, the labore: 
had no cause to fear, that the astronomers, wio 
came from heaven, would deceive him.» He knew 
tual che nightingale would not mistake the mont. 
of frosts jor thet-of-rosds ; nor fill. the winters so.- 
stice with the music of summer Tivs all thie 
cares, all the aimusements, ali the pleasures ol 
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man inthe pastoral state were written, not in the 


fullacious calendars of a sage, but on the infallible 
merician of him, who is the centre of universal 
attraction ; of him, who has traced the zodiac and 
the eclyptic ; of him, who has calculated the hours 


of eternity, and placed for a time in the centre o! 
| the universe the golden dial of the sun. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 
TROY GAZETTE, IMPROVED: 

[ By Wright, Goodenow, and Stockwell. } 

In drawing the outlines of that course which the 
editor, in connexion with two of the former conduc 
tors of this paper, intends to pursue, some difficul- 
ty arises from the impracticability of embracing, 
inthe compass of this Prospectus, full and explicit 
stipulations for the management of the various de- 


| partments which a Newspaper is always expected 


to contain. This difficulty can be obviated only by 
the use of brief and general expressions—in which 
the punctilious will consider, and the critical forgive 
us, if we err oa the side of conciseness, or uncon- 
sciously stray for a moment into the wilds of dif- 
fuseness and ambiguity. 

In this publication we have a two-fold object in 
view: our own emolument, and the public good. 
Not that emolument which arises from speculation 
for the furtherance of oppression or of pomp, nor 
that public good which is cried about the streets the 


| loudest by those who understand or love it least; 


but that emulument which affords a competency 
for equivalent service, and that public good which 
result from the extension of knowledge, the illu- 
mination of intellect, the progress of arts, and from 
the stability and perpetuity ef civil and religious 
institutions. 

Looking forward to these objects, we perceive 


hat in the present condition of ourcountry, Politics 


ate the first topic our patrons will expect us to 
‘iscuss; and althought we coul@ wish, for t '¢ cause 
of liberty itself and for the tranquillity of the pub- 
ic mind, that another branch of knowledge were 
alone predominant, yet * Government and Litera- 
ture are now more than ever imtimately conhected. 
lhe history of the last thirty years proves it b-- 
yond controversy. It is indecd unfortunate that 
scerce a subject in Literature can be interesung 
witheut the science aad matter of poliiics. They 
_ive a colour to our thoughts We are borne 
down with a force not tobe res sted, wien or very 
existence aS a nation under its (primitive) laws, and 
constitutions, and establishments, has been render- 
ed dubious.” 

Gbserving this tendency, which we consider 
deleterious and fatal in effect, we were on the point 


' of determining te pay all our attention to literature 


But diffident of our 


ability to render the Gazette worth patronizing, if 


we should attempt at once to fili it with our own 
and our friends’ few productions, and recollecung 
that most of the ews, for which papers were pri- 
marily printes, have a political reference or con- 
nection, we resolved to give our readers such a 
portion of each as our pages will permit and our 
judgment approve. 

To readers, therefore, of eyery political sect we 
declare, that although the principles upon which 
we act are, in our estimation, well founded. and not 
o be changed—aud al. hough our ideas and opinion 
of the whole course of the Americal governmeni, 
and of the persons now in power, and the means 
vy which tney effected a total change in the aspect 

four affairs at home ‘and abroad, are well known 
io be rederal and decisive; yet the Gazette shall 
make no malignant attacks upon private reputetion 
nor upot public character—neither personal reflec- 
uon nor implications, unless where circum- 
stances of certitude and netoriety authorize, or 
the iminediate necessity of some public cause re- 














) ously wicked. 





quire it. We do not admit that public censure 

when just, is not a public instrument;. but in dae 
present unhappy and perilous stuation, no more of 
it can do good than what serves to shew wherein 
measures are faulty, and to keep the minds of the 
citizens open to conviction and alive to injury, 
lhe dresdful wound, which the enemies of the fede. 
ral constitution—of all permanent establishments— 
of reasonable restraints—of the inviolability of pro- 
perty, and of all good government, are now strug- 
gling to inflict upon our country, will approach to 
incurability in proportion to the length of time, in 
which the elements of society continue to be poi- 
soned, previous to the decisive blow. The seeds 
of national death are scattered thick throughout our 
body politic, and the sooner the crisis arrives the 
greater will be the chance of surviving. <A crisis 
must and will arrive ; and since our opponents would 
fain accelerate, we have no disposition to retard it. 
We shallassume no agency in the business, further 
than to set the danger before the community, and 
to dispense useful and correct information to pre- 
serve as much as possible the rectitude of the pub- 
lic mind.—We shall publish nothing ofa political 
nature as deserving of credence, except what we 
have conclusive reasons for believing strictly cor- 
rect, or what we find in the papers of our political 
opponents. This proceeding is adopted, both from 
a full persuasion of its policy and from its’ actual 
necessity, although closely to scrutinize public men 
and measures ought ever to be the inviolable right 
of freemen: for, with Lady Macduff, 


o Sa ene .... Lremember now 

I am in this earthly world; where to do darnz 
Is often laudable; to do good sometimes 
Acceunted dangerous folly. 


But we do not promise to be always st/ent, because 
we do not attack characters; for we cannot pass 
iacitly over gross ignorance im bigh station, puerili- 
ty in great men, or mal-conduct in magistrates. 
We know it hazardous even to lisp; because almost 
every tiing has a wrong aj-pellation affixed to it. 
* Even playfulness and humour.” says the author 
ol the Pursuits of Literature, “ are called by other 
names. Learning is ostentation, censure is ma- 
lignity, and reprehension is abuse.’’ Still we can- 
uot help it; and when we shall see the first officers 
ol a great. free, and independent nation, spending 
hem time and talents on subjects which “ would 
disgrace school-boys’’, while important national af- 
fuirs are suffering for want of attentioo—when we 
furthersee these chilcdi,h amusements ostentatious- 
ly announced, as matters of public concern in the 
same Official papers which bear daily testimony 
of the approaching ruin of our commerce—when 
We sce these and other things more culpable and 
more childish, may we not express our sorrow 
at our coming fate, nor discover our risibility at 
such judicrous state pantoniime, without being Tre- 
proached as sJanderers, or opposed as abusers of 
bigh charecter and fair fame? In the good sense 
of the American people we trust we may. They 
do not expect us to palm servile * cringing’? upon 
them as magpanimity, nor bovish pranks as the 
proiusions of learning and philosopi.y. 

When we speak of opponents, we mean those 
oppesed to us in civil and political belief—for we 
shail wage no controversy With any sect; unless, to 
reprobate principies and conduct subversive of mo- 
ral, political, literary, and religious rectitude, be 
called controversy. We do not assume the office 
of sensor morwm, though we shail feel at liberty to 
remark on whatéver appears indecorous or flagiti- 
And sould any declare themscives 
our enemics, we shall only be careful to profit by 
their opposition, remembering always fas est ef 
ab hoste docert, 

We desire to allay instead of inflaming the pas- 
sions of men; to dissipate mstead of accumuiating 
toe fears of the Wary: and if those, wiio have at- 
lentively perused fie fustory anu marked tie course 
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‘smth, and mapy others, ‘to corroborute. and.con- 


of all human governments, and studie’ the nature 
and progress of mankind, can now jook on the 
scenes before us, in this State and in Pennsylvania, 
and sincerely say that our opinion of the situation 
of our own country and of the tendency of ou 
covernment is ill-founded, we shall rejoice that all 
our fears are chimerical. But at present it does 
appear to us that the “sea of liberty is tempestu- 
ous?’ and we decline adventuring our little bark far 
amidst its threatening waves. For should we 
“ buffet them most manfully,” still they wil no’ 
subside till the storm has burst; and if we shoula 
be overwhelmed in the strife, it would diminish the 
number left to gather the remnants and repair the 
wrecks of government, without having rendered 
the general destruction less dreadful or complete. 
Te the labours of Literature, therefore, we shall 


turn our chief attention, as the grand restorative of 


political-decay. “ Well-wishers to their country,’ 
says that celebrated writer, whom we have so liber- 
ally quoted, “ are, above all things, desirous of the 
steady light of Literature.’ By this “light” na- 
tions have travelled the road to immortal glory ; 
and, when this “light” was obscured or withdrawn, 
they have passed, in retrograde movement, to in- 
significance and ignominy. 

We believe that seldem or never do majorities 
of men act wrong, where they have knowledge 
adequate to judge of the immediate and remote 
effects consequent on the measures about which 
they are to decide. But to make majorities thus 
qualified, the body of the people should be inform 
ed, should be imbibed in some degree with the 
love of thorough, demonstrative, self-acquired 
knowledge, and impressed with a sense of the 
great influence which language, in the moutlis of 
the designing, may have upon the untutored mind. 
Junius has observed, that * In some men there is 
a malignat passion to destrey the works of genius, 
literature, and wisdom.” ‘They first attack the 
abstruse sciences, representing them as useless to 
most people and necessary to none—then the more 
common arts—and, at last, learning itself: styling 
it the appendage of aristocrats and the pander ot 
oppression.. When a government, when justice, 
or religion is to be destroyed, Literature is made 
the instrument of execution. ‘The seize the pres- 
ses and all the people’s avenues to information, and 
what they'dare not proclaim, at first, is only post- 
poned until they have, in the pretended robes of 
Literature, reduced language to vulgar Meaning, 
and science to perverted uses. And then the work 
is done; for soon as the channel is turned, the 
stream quickly follows it. ‘* Wherever the liberty 
of the press exists (and with us may that freedom 
be perpetual!) I must assert that Literature, well 
or ill conducted is the great engine by which, I am 
fully persuaded, a// civilized states must udtimately 
be supported or overthrown.” And although it is 
net to be expected tiat-a// the people will ever be 
enlightened and learned, yet in proportion to the 
diffusion of correct literary infermation, among ail 
classes, the cause of righteous freedom and correct 
polities will flourish ; and in proportion as an indif- 
ference and inattention to learning prevails, will be 
the prospect of success to anarchy and despotism. 
It is the prevalence of learning and the number of 
wise and able writers and statesmen in a country, 
Which elevates one nation or society above another, 
and makes it a model to all around. And it is 
the Jove of letters, early excited in young minds, 
vhich has ultimately given the world half its orna- 
Ments and ‘mankind many benéfactors. These 
have not unfrequently sprung up in the lower-walks 
of life, aided by no light, except what emanated 
from fugitive ‘tracts of miscellaneous ‘literature. 
Tocite, as examples, Hume, Gifford, and others 
abroad, and in our own country, Franklin and Count 
Rumford, is sufficient. 


Were it necessary, we might here adduce the 
authority of Cicero,. Mentesquicu, Johnson, Gold- 


| faithfully though bricAy stated. 
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firm these sentiments. But we will now only add 
the opinion of the venerable St. Pierre. ‘ Litera- 
ture is the gift cf Heaven; a ray of that wisdom 
which governs the universe; and wkich man, in- 
spired by celestial intelligence, has drawn down to 
earth. Like the sun, it enlightens, it rejoices, it 
warms with a divine flame, and seems in some 
sort, like the element of fire, to bend all nature to 
our use. By the aid of literature, we bring around 
us all things, all places, men, and times. By its 
aid we calm the passions, suppress vice, and excite 
virtue.” 

In this cause we volunteer our faithful though 
slender service, without deprecating a want of sup- 
port, and without making any lamentation over the 
niggardness of American patronage. We are 
willmg to acknowledge the actual state of politics 
and literature in America, without despairing of 
eradual amendment and of receiving just reward. 
And although our country is not exactly a paradise, 
we can still sincerely exclaim, 


«* Dear native land! how do the good and wise 
Thy happy clime and num’rous blessiugs prize !” 


That there are already supported in this country 
literary papers of the first quality, towards whose 
merit we cannot expect very nearly to approxi- 
Mate, is no argument against the utility or proprie- 
ty of such a one as we prepose. For these publi- 
cations rarely fall in the way of those persons, Who 
most stand in need of them. Whereas, by con- 
necting literary with political, commercial, and 
other intelligence, in a cheap repository, some im- 
provement in taste and study may be promoted 
among that part of the community which would ne- 
ver attend to the subject, if separate, and of high 
price. This, whatever affluence may dictate or li- 
berality inspire, is, with every real patriot, a para- 
mount consideration. The first principles of leara- 
ing and government must be inculcated where they 
are wanting, previously to the disclosure, the com- 
prehensicn, and success of the higher and more 
extended uranches. Andon this account we trust 
thet every critic, every ripe scholar, and every pro- 
founder son of scienee. will forbear harshiy to cen- 
sure us, if in “ vending the /ruzts of mind”’ we should 
occasionally scatter some mere seeds, by the way 
for the benefit of those, whose minds have yet re- 
ceived but little culture. We may sometimcs per- 
haps often, err in selecting, or misjudge in compo- 
sing; but, in the task of forming such a medley we 
crave the indulgence of the fastidious and the can- 
dour of all. Such aplan has been tried in certain 
districts of our country, which we need not name, 
and whose citizens now exhibit honourable testi- 
monies of the improvement they in consequence 
received. 

In a work of such variety, classification is so use- 
ful to common readers, thatthe editor will encdea- 
vour (emergencies excepted) to arrange all articies 
in their proper order. All subjects of law, of reli- 
gion, of merals, of politics, of history, of biog- 
aphy, of agvicuiture, of science and the usefu: 
and fine arts, of geography; of fashions. of poetry, 
of wit and pleasantry, of general and misce!lancous 
literature, including philosophy, metaphysicks, 
philology, &c. andnotices of new boeks and. pub- 
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‘partments. The proceedings of congress, and of 
‘the several state legislatures, will be early attended 
to, and the most Important points of discussion 
And * pews from 
ail nations” shall be collected with care and inser- 


‘ted with promptitude——So that every description 
| of readers shall find something to profit, w gratly, 


to instruct, or to amuse. 
But, in order to give place to a little of so many 
kinds, the editor finds it necessary. to undertake the 
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lengths. Of all tedious state and other ‘papers, 
which can effect this part of the country but little, 
or but remotely, the outlines only will be given. 
In this task the editor assures the reader, that fi- 
delity to the original shall be observed. And by 
these methods we hope to make the Gazette con- 
tain as much intelligence as any paper, of the 
price, whatever, and at the same time reserve 
more room for literary and other matter. 

It is intended to render the Gazette worthy of 
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jications, will be inserted in their respective de- | 





drudgery (for so it may justly be called) of cel- 


and occurrences, as are not-highly importaat, and 
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lecting and abridging all-accowits of such accidents § 


perusal, if not of preservation, by making it net only 
a repository of useful facts and remarks, but by 
giving it an appearance different from that of most 
weekly papers, which in many instances are 
little else but echoes to the earlier and city pubii- 
cations. Many patrons pay for the same thing, in 
several different forms; whereas, excepting news 
and such local articles as must ever be the same in 
all papers, we mean the Gazeéte shall contain many 
things not published in the vicinity, and some pecu- 
liar to itself. And, we trust, that the name will 
not, at all times, be tie only classical part of the 
Troy Gezette. 

In the few original productioa: our friends may 
be pleased to give us, (and we bope they will yet 
be many,) we have reason to place some confi- 
dence. But of our own, we can hardly speak at all, 
with propriety. Yet the -editor promises to give, 
at least, a moiety of his time to the care of the 
paper, which will sontetimes exhibit new and light 
articles from the tey shop of ‘AdZéessrs. "Verbal and 
Trochee, and occasionally a short discourse from 
the Juvenile Preacher. Useful criticismeshall not 
be neglected, nor shall poliiical writing long : re- 
main totally unessayed. The editor will be dili- 
gent in his vocation—he will wiite some, read 
mich, aud think more. And when his correspon- 
dents fail him, wien business interupts his lucu- 
brations, or when the muse is unpropitious, he 
will draw upon a good collection of older and wiser 
authors. Scarce works and foreign publications 
will furnish much of his selected matter; not 
slighting, however domestic productions of equal 
merit. 

In this attempt to improve the Troy Gazette, 
we earnestly solicit the.countenance of the learned 
and influential, and entreat all such, as are in the 
habit cf thinking and writing correctly on any 
subject, to assist us with their effusions. The 
Pair are respectfully invited to impart: whatever 
gifts the Muses award. towards the matcrials of a 
work, where no malignant scarcasm nor illiberal 
consure, shail appear. We need not particularize 
themes of writing ; fer as Gay observes, 

» sees Every object of creation 

Can furnish hints te contemplation ; 

E’en fiom the most minute and mean 

A virtuous mind can morals glean. 

Should it ever be asked to what school we helong 
we shall repiy, tenone in which sound principles 
ehd steady habits are not streuuously enforcce— 

** Others with sof:er smiles, and sebrler art 

Can sap the principles, or taint the heart; 

Well may they rise, while I, whose rustic tongue 

Neer knew to puzzle right, or varnish wrong,” 
shall cleave unto the truth, and patiently wait what 
conipensation muy attend honest and ardent endea- 
vours to aid the cause of learning, liberty and law. 

Wee shailever use the small means in our power 
to encourage emulation, to foster humble merit, 
wnd to stimulate faultering genius to persevere. 
And should we be so fortunate,.in our laLours, as to 
please or instruct any, and in consequence meet 
with liberal encouragement, we shall bestow re- 
doubled exertion upon the Gazette, and hereafier 
enlarge, or print it_oftener. in, proportion to the 
measure of eur success. 

: ‘*CONDITONS. 


I.-The price ofthe Troy Gazette, printed once 4 
week, on a royal sheet, with a small, neat type, iS 


. two .dollars, delivered at the-ofiice, or..to subscribers 


were -better: curtailed than spun out.to frightful “in the yillage and vicinity. 
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vers, by Mail, one dollar and fifty cents, exclusive of 
Postage. —*,* Postriders supplied with papers at 
the usual deduction. 


Intelligence shall press us, we will issue occasional 
sufiPlements, to prevent an intrusion on the space al- 
lotted to the other departments. } 
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II. To those who receive their papers under co- | 


[If the quantity of our advertisements shall 
greatly increase, or a sudden crowd of important 


TROY, ™M. Y. Ocrozzr, 1805. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Lines written on an autumnal visit at the villa of 
a long respected friend. 
By T. Park, Esqr. 
Repining Memory, sometimes, through 
The darking vale of tears, 
Regards, with sadly pensive view, 
‘Lhe shade of former years: 


See those, who in youth’s sunny prime 
Beam’d rapture on our sight, 
Eclips’d by distance or by time, 
Or set in Death’s long night !— 


Yet nature still has means most dear 
To keep the hearts-blood warm, 

Some verial sympathies to cheer 
Mid mauy an Autumn storm. 


And though poor life’s coeval leaves 
Hang thinly scatter’d round, 
And not a breeze can blow but drives 
Some trembler to the ground ; 
May the firm few, that brave Time’s circling blast, 
Cling to their early stock of Amity more fast. 
From the Mercantile Advertiser .] 
VERSIFICATION OF THE RANZ DE VACHES: 
By a Lady. 


‘¢ Quand reverrai-je, en un jour, 
Tous les objets de men amour 2?’ &c, 


“ RANZ DE VACHES.” 


Oh! when shall I thy transports prove, 
Blest day! that gives meall I love? 
Our streams, so winding and so clear; 
Our Cottages, for ever dear; 
Our scatter’d Hamlets, always gay; 
Our mountains, tipt with misty gray; 
And she, the pride of every plain, 
Dear Isabel! uh! when again 
Shall I beneath the oaken shade 
Dance to the pipe so wildly played? 
Oh! when shall I thy transports prove, 
Blest day ! that gives me all 1 love? 
My aged parents’ silver hairs; 
My brother’s love; my sister’s cares ; 
My flocks; and, still to crown my bliss, 
Restores my faithful Shepherdess. 
Oh ! when shall I thy transports prove, 
Blest day! that gives me all I love? 
CLARA. 
The following, we believe, is from the pen of 
Dibdin.—It partakes of all his neatness, genius and 
morality. 
SONG. 
Far removed from noise and smoke, 
Hark! I hear she woodmati’s stroke, 
Who dreams not, as he fells the oak, 
What mischief dire he vrews: 
How art may shape his falling trees 
In aid of luxury and ease ; 
He weishs not matters such as these, 
But sings, and hacks, and hews. 


Perhaps, now fell’d by this bold man, 
‘The tree shall form the spruce sedan, 
Or wheelbarrow, where oyster Nan 
Se runs her vulgar rig; 
The stage where, boxers crowd in flocks, 





Or cise ihe quac.us, or else the srocks, 
Or posts, er sigus, or barber’s blocks, 
Where smiles the parson’s wig. 


Thou mak’st, bold peasant, O what grief! 
The gibbet ov which haigs the thief, 

The seat where sits ne great Lurd Chief, 
The threne, the covler’s siail: 


\ 
| 





royalty of an Englishman will be relished by our 
readers. 
Shall Frenchmen rule o’er us ?—King Edward said, no! 
And no! said King Harry ; and Queen Bess she said no! 


And no! said Old England ;—and no! she says still. 
They never shall rule us; let them try if they will. 


Shall Frenchmen rule o’er us ?—King George he say no 
And ne! say cur Lords, and our Commons they say no! 


They shall never rule Britons, united and free. 


Shall Frenchmen rule us, the free sons of the waves? 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


Thou pamper’st life in every stage, 

Mak’st folly’s whims, pride’s equipage, 

For children toys, crutches for age. 
And coffins for us all. 


—_ 


Yet justice let us still afford ; 

These chairs, and this convivial board, 

The bin that holds gay Bacchus, hoard 
Confess the woedman’s stroke: 

He made the press that bled the vine 

The butt, that holds the generous wine, 

The hall itself where tiplers join 
Tocrack the mirthful joke. 


The following is one of Dibden's newest song. 


I was saying to Jack as we talk’d ’tother day 
Abcut lubbers and sniveiling elves, 
Thatif people in life did not steer the right way 
They had nothing to thank but themselves ; 
Now whena man’s caught by those mermaids the girls 
With their flattering palaver and smiles, 
He runs, while listening to their fal de rals 
Bump ashore on the Scilly Isles 
Thus in steering in life as in steering with us 
To one course in your conduct resort 
In foul winds leaving luff and no near, keep her thus 
In honour’s line ready, 
When fair keep her steady, 
And neither to starboard incline, ner to port. 


If he's true in his dealings, life’s wind to defy, 
And the helm has atrnn and right seope, 
Not lufing, but keeping the ship full and by 
He may weather the Cape of Good Hope; 
But if he steers wide in Temptation's high sea, 
And to pleasure gives too much head way, 
Hard a port goes the helin the ship’s brought by the lee 
And she tounders in Botany Bay. 


In wedlock so mavy wrong ceurses are made 
They part convoy so oft and so fast, 

Till so fond they are grown of that same Guinea trade, 
Cape Farewell is their anchorage, at last : 

Some men I must own to be dubbed may be born, 
Bui this for the wives I will say, 

They seldem or ever bear down for Cape Horn 
Till the husbands have showed them the way. 


As to mutineus spirits, that through the world roll, 
If we had them aboard Jack with we, 

They should make no mans la’nd and skulk through 

lubbers hole 

And at last be laid in the Red Sea, 

But fine honest fellows, te Honour so dead, 
Shall in this world by nothing perplex’d 

Of False Bay get to windward bring up in Cape Clear, 
And bespeak a snug birth in the next. 


The ensuing song indicative of the patriotism and 


[ Zo the Tune of ** Hearts of Ouk, &c.”’)} 


Hearts of Oak we are all, both our ships and our men, 
Than steady, Boys, steady 
Let’s always be ready; 
We have trimmed them before, let us trim them again. 
2 


And no! say all Britons of every degree :— 


Hearis of Oak, &c. 


J 


Sliali England be ruled by a nation of slaves ? 
Shali the Corsican tyrant, who bound on their chains, 
Govert: us in the room of our good king whe reigns ? 
Hearts of Oak, &c. 
4 
Thouzh he'd fain stop our 
shame; 
We'll proclaim to the world his detestable fame : 
How the rraiter renounced his Redeemer, and then 
How he murder’d bis pris'ners and poison’d his men ! 
Hearts of Oak, &c. 
5 
Then, down with the tyrai.t! and down with his rod! 
ier us stand by our freedom, our King, and our God! 


Le: us s.and by our children, our wives, and our homes! 


‘Then woe tothe tyrant whe.ever he comes! 
Hearts of Uak, ke. 


Press, yet we'll publish his 


) 














ORIGINAL POETRY. 
[From the “ Petit Censeur.’’] 
LA CHANSONNETTE. 

S'il faut A ’homme une amusette, 
La meilleure est la chansonnette ; 
Pour le plaisir c’est une fleur, 
C’est un calmant pour la donleur. 
Veyez,au matin de la vie, - 
Cet enfant qui pleure ct qui crie, 
Il va succomber sous |’effort— 
La nourrice chante, il s’endort. 


Au bel Age ou le ceeur s‘éveille, 
La chanson encor fait merveille ; 
Un couplet, a propos chanté, 

Dans nos bras pla¢e la beauté: 

A la romance elle soupire, 

C} son d‘amovur Ia fait sourire; 
Puts on risque un couplet grivois ; 
Puis la pudeur estaux abois. 


L‘amour, hélas! trop tét s’envole, 
L’age mur, qu’il fuit, s’en console. 
Entre le vin et la chanson, 

L’on se rit de ce papillon. 

La franche amitié le remplace ; 

A pleine voix, a pleine tasse, 

On chante, on boit, et les instans 
Coulent comme un jour de printems. 


De chansons égayant Ja route ; 

L’on marche ainsi sans qu’on ser doute, 
Lt jlorsqu’au terme enest venu, 

On peut dire au moms: j’ai vecu. 
Anacréen sut Ce vrai sage, 

A cent ans, au sombre rivage, 

I] descend, gressant un raisin 

Et chantant un joyeux refrain. 


LE RETOUR. 
ROMANCE, 


Je touche enfin ce fortuné rivage, 

Objet charmant des désirs de mon ceur, 
Ou je retrouve, aprés un long orage, 
Quelques amis sauvés pour moh bonheur! 
Ah! qu'il est doux de revoir sa patrie? 
De voir ces lieux ot l’on recut le jour ! 
‘Tout y rappelle une mére chérie, 

Et des amis, et le premier amour. 


Je te retrouve ici, charmant boccage, 

Ou, jeune encor, }’essay%is ines chansons: 
La, des oiseaux j’écoutais le ramage ; 

J’y recus d’eux mes premieres lecons. 
Ah! qu'll est doux de revoir sa patrie! 
De voir les liewx of ’on recut le jour! 
Tout y rappelle une mére chérie, 

Et des amis, et le premier armour. 


Doux souvenirs ! jusques dans men absence 
Loin cle ces lieux, vois faisiez men bonheur! 
Je yous revois, je touche & mon enfance; 
Oui, je le sens, je renais par men ceur. 
Qu’avec plaisir je revois ma pairie ! 

Ces lieux charmans ov je recus le jour! 
‘lout m’y rappelle une mere chérie, 

Mes vieuX amis, et mon premier amour. 


EPITAPH ON A SCO?'TISH SCHOOILMASTER 


Beneath these stanes lie Donalds banes, 
O Saten ! should you take him, 
Appoint him tutor to your weems 
And clever deiis heli mak’ em. 
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